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CLERMONT HERBERT: 
OR, PRESENTIMENT. 


Continued. 


As we made no stay in Brooklyn, of that place I cannot 
judge ; but I confess that I do not like the inhabitants of 

latbush, they appeared an unsociable, distant, haughty, 
purse- -proud set ofignorant people. O uncle what a char. 
acter! exclaimed Maria, but the place is surely the land of 
promise. ‘The place is certainly charming, said captain C. 
but what is life without society? Were I disposed to turn 
Kermit, I would choose the village of Flatbush for my resi- 
dence, and then I should be sure of dying in peace; or had 
I a mistress and aset of illegitimate children that I wished 
to hide from the world, I would try to fix them there, to 
live and die as God pleased; for I do not beli¢ve man would 
interfere between them and fate. And is this, Miss Fitz- 
randolph, the place you mean to choose ‘for your summer 
retreat ? said Charles. O replied Miss Collins, do you not 
know Miss Fitzrandolphisa philosopher? and by captain C.’s 
description, she will not be mtruded on by too much com- 
pany. No that you may say, replied he, for there you might 
‘* meditate even to madness,’ without interruption. 
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bella laughed; then my madness willbe the wildness of 
delerium, for I was never in better spirits than while 
I staid in Flatbush, and I am sure I got very hearty. Yes, 
yes, you were fortunate in getting to board with Mrs. C. , 
who is certainly a kind, motherly good woman, and her 
husband is too good for the place he livesin. But in re- 
gaining your health you have lost your memory, girls, for 
you forget your visit to Mrs. B. O never mind, said Ma- 
ria, we will go next summer. 

The day so long, so anxiously expected by Isabella at 
length arrived, and as they were setting down to dinner, 
carriage stopped at the door with four horses, and three 
black servants. I wonder who it is, said Miss Collins, 
when Jenny rushed into the parlour exclaiming, O Miss 
Isabella here is your father in a newcoach! (Thank God 
the old one is gone.) What do you mean Jenny, said iIsa- 
bella angrily. Why lud Miss, the old coach to be sure. 
Isabella heard no more, for the voice of her father calling 
for his dear child, overpowered her, and she sunk motion- 
less into the arms of the geutlemau, who sat next her who 
gave her to her father. My child! my dear girl!fsaid he faint- 
ly, lookup and bless your poor old father with one smile to 
cheer his old heart. ‘Thank Godthere is nobody now to send 
you away from me, my joy, my hepe and comfort;--look up 
my Isabella. But joy had overpowered the faculties of Isa- 
bella, and she could only hang round his neck. Take a 
glass of water my dear, said Mrs. Franks, presenting her 
with one which Isabella drank off, and a flood of tears came 
to her relief. ‘There now, said the old man kissing her, 
do not cry: get her some ratifia to raise her spirits, her poor 
mother, God keep her soul, used always to take it and said 
it made her feel very comfortable: so what is good for the 
old goose cannot be bad for the goslin. The young la- 
dies tittered, the gentlemen smiled, and Mrs. Franks pro- 
posed their retiring to a chamber; but the eld gentleman 
said he wanted his dinner. Isabella retired to her chamber 
and Mrs. Franks sent tea to her; while the old gentleman 
amused and delighted them with his blunt sayings. They 
were it is true, the remarks of alow uneducated mind, 
but they were pertinent, he was rich and they passed well. 
After dinner he asked whether he could have five rooms for 
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his own use. Mrs. Franks said her house was too full to 
spare him more than one. That will not do madam, I 
must have room to range; why my house in Accomack 
has thirty rooms in it, besides the negro quarters, and that | 
is a small town, for I havetwo hundred slaves men, women 
and children. So you may guess I cannot be confined to 
one room: no, no, I must have room enough; light and 
air are the blessings of of heaven, let me enjoy them while I 
can; I have money enough, more than my girl can ever 
spend, or her husband to help her, for d—me if he shall 
spend it and bring her nose to the grindstone as her moth- 
er did mine. No, no, she shall always do as she pleases 
whether I am dead or alive. ‘hen taking one of Mrs. 
Franks’ little boys on his lap, he asked him whose son he 
was ? Mama’s sir, said the child. I wish you were mine. 
So do I sir, said Mrs. Franks, for you could do better for 
him thanI can. Will you give him to me? She smiled, 
no sir, your daughter will I hope soon be married, and then 
you will have boys enough. ‘That is true ma’am, where 
is that young spark that took care of her m the voyage ? 
Ido not know sir, said Mrs. Franks. And -the captain 
who was so kind to her, God help me I forget every thing 
now. Ay my poor dear wife used to say my head was like 
a cullender, it ran out as fastas itran in. I must go and 
see him directly. He will come to you sir, said Maria, 
I will send for him. Do, replied he, let Czsar take the 
coach. Maria smiled, my uncle sir, will not ride while 
he can walk. Your uncle! what are you the sweet dear 
Maria that Bell loves so much ? and I[ have not kissed you 
yet you little rogue. He then kissed Maria tenderly, and 
saying he must go to Bella, William Franks offered to call 
captain C., That is a good boy, said the old man, and here 
is something to buy you a cake on the way. He gave him 
as the boy thought, four cents, till he looked again and 
found them eagles. U Mr. Mr. cried he this is not boy’s 
money, why they are gold eagles. Well, well, keep them 
my dear, and by and by you shall have a dollar, but now I 
have got nochange. William put them in his pocket, and 
carried by gratitude, ran for captain C. O captain he is 
come, and has given me,——only do but see how much mo- 
ney! He then pulled his eagles from his pocket, and dis- 
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played them with an air of triumph. Ah! now, now; what 
a heap of things I will buy; I will have a horse and a gun, 
and a whole sight of new books with gold covers. Well 


_do so. but now tell me Wilham who is come? said captain 


C. Why did I not tell you! Miss Fitzrandolph’s papa ina 
coach with four horses; and he wanted to send the coach 
for you; but Miss Maria said no—and he kissed her and 
hugged her.—but poor Miss Bella: how she cried! Come, 
come, cried he, for they sent me for you; so do pray come, 
ard see what a funny old gentleman he is :—why he is not 
a bit like our gentlemen, for he talks so queer, just like 
old Tom that splits the wood and goes to market. 

This account remove! the captain’s dislike to going, 
which the coach and four horses had created. and taking 
William’s hand,was soon in Mrs. Franks’ parlour. Here 
papa, said Isabella, is the man, to whom next to God, I 
owe my lhife.. The old man started up, and taking the 
offered hand of the captain, which he wrung in both of his, 
sobbed out bless you, bless you, God reward you, for I 
cannot. But where is the kind young Englishman that 
saved my girl’slife? I do not know sir, he left here for 
New York, nor has he written to us since a few weeks af- 
ter he got there. Good lack! well, lam sorry, I wish I 
had sent him something;—but I counted that he loved 
her, and I meant to have given her to him after he had pro- 
mised me that he would not take her tu England. Well, 
now there is an end to all my scheme :-—God help us! there 
is nothing but one disappointment after another ; so now I 
shall have a husband to look for, when I thought there was 
one waiting here all ready ; and I came with nothixg to do 
bnt having the wedding.— Well, well, it cannot be helped, 
but may be he will come back. [ rather think sir, said 
captain C. that he has gone back to England; nor do I think 
had he reinained, that either parties would have agreed to 
your arrangements. Not have agreed! exclaimed he angrily, 
why all my slaves get married when I bidthem, and sure- 
ly my daughter would not have been so disobedient as to 
have refused when I bid her, for all girls like to be marri- 
ed. During this dialogue Maria and Isabella had gone to 
their chambers. The old gentleman accepted the captain’s 
¢ssistance in getting a house, and settling there for the rest 
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of his life, for, said he, as I am tired of living alone, and if 
Bell will not get married, why I will. At this the captain 
could scarcely contain his risibility, to hear a man who ap- 
parently had not many months to live, talk of matrimony, 
and poor Maria was obliged to cram her handkerchief in 
her mouth; even Isabella smiled, while she blushed and 
sighed. Confound that Englishman, continued her father, 
I wish I knew where he was, that I might give him a few 
shillings to keep his pocket warm;—why he must be a 
d—d fine fellow to do allhe did for nothing at all:—but the 
English are ull good, why I am an Englishman myself! that 
made me more eager for the match, for do you see, cap- 
tain, country is country, riches are good things, but your 
native place grows to your heart when money will not stick 
there. Here the tears glistened in the old man’s eyes, 
while the captain to change the conversation, recurred to 


the house. 
To be continued. 





TEA TRAY REVIEW, No. 1. 


“ Cava circumvolat umdra.” 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


IN writing, as in speaking, the proper introduction of a 
subject must ever be attended with greater difficulty than 
the subsequent illustration of it: in the former, the mind is 
involved as it were in a literary chaos, tossed on the trou- 
bled ocean of incertitude, and weakened, or surfeited, by 
a superfluous variety of conception : in the latter it rises in 
easy gradation from fixed principles—glides imperceptibly 
from one inference to another, and anticipates with a degree 
of intuitive certainty, the accuracy of conclusions.—Kc- 
flecting thus, I cannot but feel adiflidence at the commence- 
ment of this series,—not a difiidence in any manner con- 
nected with a fear of success, but necessarily excited by 
the situation I have described. 

I have for a long time observed in the correspondents of 
the Tea Tray, a most sluggish, and culpable neglect, of 
the rules of composition; a sovereign contempt for what 
may be denominated the sublimity of style,—and a tota} 
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disregard of all propriety in language. I need scarcely say 
I have observed it with concern, the present undertaking 
I think, sufficiently evinces that; for of all the unthankful 
offices, that ever fell to the lot of man, perhaps there is 
none less enviable, or more subjected to hot headed inve- 
teracy, and unmerited abuse; than that of the critic. 

Be this as it may, Iam resolved, with the approbation of 
the i:ditress, to attempt areformation in the Regale.—It 
will certainly meet the wishes of many of the ‘uithanes: and 
will probably be opposed by few. Should I succeed, I 
shall felicitate myself highly, upon resu!ts so favourable 
to literature; —should I fail, why thousands have failed be- 
fore me, and like them, I must endeavour to find my so- 
lace in my motive. 

In the examination of those pieces which may come un- 
der my inspection, I pledge myself to be candid and libe- 
ral: what I cannot beautify, I will not distort. I shall nei- 
ther datter nor condemn any one.—lInvestigation alone rests 
with me, decision belongs to the public. 

ATTICUS. 


Confidence in Dwwine protection, our only support. 


WHITHER daughter of simplicity, wouldst thou wan- 
ai ? beware ! death and destruction lurk beneath that flow- 
* bank, ascend not that eminence, or thy head will be- 
sae ciddy with the varying scenes that will meet thy ach- 
ing sight. Better for thee to pursue the vally’s walk, for 
there only wilt thou find safety and tranquility. I attend- 
ed not to the counsel of one on whose mind time had deeply 
ly impressed the furrows of experience; I forsook the shade, 
and climbed the steep and flowery ascent: at first I saw not 
any thing to apprehend the blossoms were blooming and fra- 
grant, they;delighted my every sense, and fcarlessly I stepped 
from crag tocrag, until I had ascended to a height beyond 
what I at first designed to attain, I stopped, when a cry 
from below asssailed my ear. Beware! beware!--danger and 
death await thee! My eves grew dim, vision was for a 
moment obscured, I trembled, tottered and grew sick at 
heart,—it was bu the faintness of a moment, fora yoice 
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sweet as the music of the spheres, said, let not the malig- 
nant breath of envy intimidate thee, in Heaven is thy sup- 
port, for just is thy intention, therefore fearlessly pursue 
the path thou hast taken, the hand of man cannot counter- 
act the decrees of God. ¥E. 


MADAM, 


IN compliance with the engagement made with you, 
I will commence my history, it is not a tale of romance, 
nor a string of love adventures; buta plain, simple matter 
of fact stery, written in the language of nature, for 1 am no 
high bred belle, nor vain imaginary. My father was a res- 
pectable merchant of Philadelphia, anda strict member of 
the society of Friends. He had a numerous family of chil- 
dren, who he educated in the habits of truth, simpliciiy, 
the love of their fellow creatures, and the practice of every 
virtue. My sisters were, to use the words of Elizabeth 
Rowe, the prettiest, demure, mild, modest girls, that ever 
wore a plain bonnet:—they conformed ‘to the discipline 
of the society, and were all-early initiated members. But 
for me, I was too high spirited, to follow my faithful 
guides; I loved dress and gay company, read novels in 
secret, nor could my mother ever induce me to join the 
meeting, though I constantly attended it with the family ; 
and my father who was rather fond of me, as I was the 
youngest of the girls, suffered me to act as I pleased: —my 
mother was a saint upon earth, and I do not believe that a 
vicious thought ever entered her mind, she leved her hus- 
band and family—she had been a dutiful daughter, and was 
an exemplary wife and mother. None of her remonstran- 
ces ever went beyond an admonition. My sisters marri- 
ed early in life, members of the society, and removed from 
us. My brothers learncd trades or professions as they 
thought fit, and conducted themselves strictly by the rule 
of right. I was called for an aunt of my ‘father’s, who 
when she died, left me two thousand dollars: this my father 
thought a fortune large enough-for,me, and did not calculates 
te‘increase it. The interest he aliex-ed me to dispose ofas 
I pleased, but the principal he retained for my future hus- 
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band:—thus you see nature and circumstances conspired 
to spoil me for still life. 

My mother died when I was about seventeen years of age, 
and I then lost even a guide, for my sisters were all gone, 
I now forsook the straight path of my forefathers, and went 
into more gay company, I learned privately to dance and 
play onthe spinnet. ‘Thus passed over three years of my 
life in a thoughtless career of pleasure without pain. My 
youth seemed strewed with roses without thorns; the world 
called me a beauty --I fancied it told the truth, and was in 
a perfect good humour with it. I was young, rich and in- 
dependant, to love I was a stranger—but just as I entered 
my twentieth year, I became acquainted with an English 
gentleman who had come to Philadelphia for a time, and 
my heart began first to be pleased in his company, then to 
desire it, and ere I was aware of my danger, I was as com- 
pletely entangled in da belle passion as any modern heroine 
that leaped out of a window at mid¢night into her lover’s 


arms. 
( To be concluded next week.) 


EDGAR AND ELIZA. 


Continued. 


Who was so lost in reflection on the manly beauty of the 
elegant stranger, that her every faculty was absorbed by 
his idea, and “she mechanically followed her father to the 
meeting —kneeled to pray, while but one image was pre- 
sent either to her eyes or heart, and that image was the 
beautiful stranger. She joined in the hymns as mechan- 
ically as she had entered the house, and when the line of 
treble which she usually led, was to be sung, she stopped, 
thinking the singing was done, and sat dow n, to. think of 
him, whose whole soul was turned at that instant on her, 
as was the eyes of the whole assembly. Some thought she 
was suddenly taken ill, others thought pride or petulance 
had kept hersilent, and one of those taking the lead, the hymn 
Was concluded, and Eliza still lost to herself, thought but 
of Frederick. 
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What ailed you in meeting, Eliza! said her father, as 
they were returning home. Nothing sir. Then why did 
you not finish the hymn as usual. I didsir. No Miss you did 
not, replied Edgar. Then I thought I did, said she. —And 
where pray, enquired her father, was your mind, when 
you did not know what you were about? Along with my 
heart, I fancy, said Eliza, and both were far from my body. 
Ah! Eliza, exclaimed Edgar, I fear your poor soul is lost 
forever :——Her father sighed. Brother, said Eliza, I do 
not profess ever to have experienced the blessings of reli- 
gion, my happiness rests in this world; when my father 
commands me toe accompany him to meeting, I obey, more 
I cannot do; therefore let your persecution end, for never 
will I profess more thanI feel. I believe religion to be the 
certain gift of God to his favoured few:—If I am not one 
of that few, how can I help it? Shall I dictate to Him in 
whose hands the universe is but a grain of wheat. No far 
from my heart be presumption or hypocrisy;—I seek not 
the applause of the world, therefore let me have peace, or 
you will drive me to infamy and destruction. Edgar sneer- 
ed, but her father was conscious she had spoken her real 
sentiments, and that altercation would be useless, he there- 
fore continued silent, and after they reached home Eliza 
retired to bed. Osister, said Matilda, if yeu knew what 
Mr. L. said about you, when you went out! Whois Mr. 
L. said Eliza. Why our lodger to be sure, do you not 
know the gentleman you met in the passage. Great pow- 
ers! cried Eliza, is that the person whom I have hated se 
bitterly 2? O what a reverse! Poor lost Eliza, what now 
will become of you ?—Here you cannot conceal your po- 
verty, and how will he look upon you but as a servant in . 
the house, where he contributes to support the family by 
the rent he pays for that apartment, oruamented by the la- 
Dour of your hands. 


lo be continsed. 





The following exiract froin a@ satirical work, is eufifosed to be the 
adventnres of a Eank note, or fiiece of money. 


I entered into the service of a ’Change Buck, one 
among the many Jews and Gentiles, Loungers about the 
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Rainbow and Batsons, from eleven ’till four daily, (Sun- 
day not excepted) manufacturing and throwing upon the 
public the nauseous foam of the day, commonly called 
news. My master’s consequence was such, and his fabri- 
cations were so plausible, that they have been known even 
to effect more than once, that criterion of national wealth 
the Stocks, and by which means he had acquired a consi- 
derable fortune, and was at the instant I came to him ru- 
minating within himself whether he should not leave busi- 
ness and enjoy the ‘‘ otiuam cum dignitate.”’ In fact he deter- 
mined so to do, upon which he swelled himself, and blow- 
ed fike a dying turtle in a twenty gallon tub of salted wa- 
ter. 

My readers I hope will allow me here to make a very 
short digression from my chief design, which is no other 
than a description of characters, to say a few words upon 
the subject of blowing. This blowing, this swell of the 
cheeks and distortion of the countenance is undoubtedly 
very graceful, there is a sublimity in it, suitable to the u- 
nion of riches and ignorance, and it is as necessary to an 
overgrown trader, or stock jobber, as a chaise aud country- 
house are to him who has been in business six months: they 
equally give consequence, they are equally as respectable, 
and there is ‘but this difference, and this alone, between the 
ne and the other, that the latter hurries its owner into 
debt and a bankruptcy, while the other is so very harm- 
Jess in itself, as just to enable the Slower to swell in the 
face of his inferior: inferior in fortune, I wish only to be 
understood, for the mind’s endowments are entirely out of 
the question, in all arguments relative to modern superi- 
ority. 

Now te go on with my master’s character. I told you 
just befored entered into the foregoing digression, that he 
was ruminating upon retiring from business to enjoy the 
“‘ Otium cum dignitate,’’? which three words it will be ne- 
«essary for me to explain.before I proceed further, for the in- 
formation of my unlearned readers, and possibly there may 
be alfew out of the many thousands who shall read these ad- 
ventures, who cannot, if it were to save their precious souls 


construe three words of Latin,—but be that as it may, I 


take their true meaning to be, no other than ‘‘Jeisure with 
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dignity.’? ‘This was what my owner had in his head to do, 
without thinking that leisure very frequently introduces 
reflection, and that reflection brings nine-tenths of mankind 
into the company of remorse, with whom premature death 
is On sO intimate a footing, that they may be said to be in- 
separable ‘Thus concludes the “‘ Otium cum dignitate’’ 
of the covetous man, the debauchee, the public and the 
private robber, and the successful murderer of thousands, 
y’clep’d an hero. 

My master’s good resolutions were but of a short dura- 
tion, for he had scarcely entered his house, when a mes- 
senger arrived there in great haste from abroad, bringing 
intelligence of such a nature, that my owner though wary, 
could not help saying, it would be worth a thousand 
pounds to him, and as a reward to the bringer of this good 
news, myself and another of the same “‘ form and feature,” 
were deposited in his hand. L. 





OF THE SENTIMENTS OF THE SOUL. 
(Continued. ) 


Of the sentiment of Innocence. 


THE sentiment of innocence exalts us towards the De- 
ity, and prompts us to virtuous deeds. ‘The Greeks and 
Romans employed little children to sing in their religious 
festivals, and to present their offerings at the altar, with a 
view of rendering the gods propitious to their country, by 
the spectacle of infant innocence. ‘The sight of infancy 
-calls men back to the sentiments of nature. When Cato of 
Utica had formed the resolution of putting himself to death, 
his friends and servants concealed his sword; and upon his 
demanding it, with expressions of violent indignation, they 
delivered it to him by the hand ofa child: but the corrup- 
tion of the age in which he lived, had stifled an his heart the 
sentiment which innocence ought to have excited. ; 

Jesus Christ recommends to us to become as little chil- 
dren: we call them innocents, non nocentes, because they 
have never mjured any one. But notwithstandin the 
claims of their tender age,fand the authority of the Christ. 
ian Religion, to what barbarous education are they net 
‘abandoned ? 


in 
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SUMMER AMUSEMENT. 


Vauxnat_t Garpes.—During the summer, we shall occasionally 
draw the attention of our readers to this beautiful retreat,—its roman- 
tic loveliness—its delightful shade—will captivate those who desire to 
see nature cloathed by a bountiful Providence in richest livery,—whilst 
the musical amateur and connoissieur, cannot fail to be delighted by the 
professional talents enlisted to aid the enchantment of the place. 

On Tuesday, the fourth of July, the songs selected were principally 
national, and as is often the case in circumstances of this nature, show- 
ed more of national feelings than correct taste! The ‘ Waterman’ by 
Mr. Robinson, pleased the audience—the “ Young Son of Chivairy’’, 
by Mrs. Gillies pleased us—Mr. Gillingham’s vocal cannot be compar- 
ed to his instrumental powers——in the latter he stands unrivalled—His 
singing, though correct, did not please. 

Mr. Gallagher is not popular, although his knowledge of music will 
always preserve him from disgusting. 

We look forward with no little impatience, to next ‘Tuesday even- 
ing, when, we are informed, Mrs. Burke will make her appearance. 


“ The little warbler, who with nicest art, 
Can finda ready entrance to the heart.” 


Before concluding this article, we will repeat to Mr. Robinson the 
celebrated Quim‘s advice to a young actor “ stand still.‘ 
J. 


A VISION. 
(Continued.) 


Belinda next advanc’d with rapid stride, 

A compound strange, of vanity and pride : 
Around her face no wanton cupids play, 

Her tawny skin defies the God of day ; 
Loud was her laugh, undauntcd was her look, 
And folly seem’d to dictate what she spoke: 
In vain the poet’s and musician’s art, 
Combine to move the passions of the heart, 
Belinda’s voice like grating hinges groans, 
And in harsh thunders, roars alover’s moans. 
I turn’d away, the fair Varcissa smil’d, 

Her winning softness all my soul beguil’d; 
My heart with rapture dwelt upon her charms, 
And hop’d to clasp her beauties to my arms: 
But soon | found these ardent hopes were vain, 
Narcissa view’d my passion with disdain, 

And can that sex, by nature form’d for love, 
Each soft impression from the heart remove ! 
Can idle vanity betray the mind 

To wish, and ever strive to be unkind? 

Use cunning arts to raise the lover’s sigh, 
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Then view his woes with a disdainfui eye? 

Yes! there are such—but when avenging time, 
Withers their charms, and strips them of their’ prime ; 
Their former follies they in vain lament, 

Of former cruelties in vain repent, 

Their fate in one short line may be compriz’d, 
While young they’re hated, and when old despis‘d. 
Venissa came, a smile adorn‘d her face, 

Her voice was sweetness, and her form was grace: 
No raging passions burn within her breast, 

Not even envy, can disturb her rest : 

Her lovely mind a rival‘s worth can own, 

Nor think all charms confin‘d to her alone : 

And if the fair Venissa could be taught, 

To store her mind with larger funds of thought, 
Her volubility of tongue repress, 

Think somewhat more, and prattle somewhat less ; 
The palm of excellence she well might claim, 
And love himself might tune the voice of fame. 
But lo! Corinna next in rank appears, 

And riots in the bloom of early years ; 

With innate warmth of constitution bless‘d, 

Her greatest pleasure is to be caress‘d : 

Her lip sips raptures from an amorous kiss, 
The precious herald of superior bliss; . 

But frugal nature wisely did dispense, 

With so much loye, a slender share of sense ; 
For nature grants "but to a chosen few, 

To taste the joys of mind and body too. 

Gigantic limbs, in painful buckram cas‘d, 
Assume the honors of a slender waist ; 

But ah! what powers of buckram can restrain 
The wild effusions of a thoughtless brain ? 
JVerea next advances in the throng, 

And affectation leads the maid along; 

With studied step she moves amid the band, 
And holds a senseless novel.in her hand. 

Fair is her face, and elegant her form, 

Her manners gentle, and heart ig warm. 

Why will Nerea spend her brightest days, 

With dull romances, and insipid plays ? 

There ide tales in flimsy language told, 

Exhibit foily ina pleasing mould: 

Fictitious evils enervate the breast, 

Corrupt the morals, and deprave the taste. 
Behold Statira’s ancient beauties rise, 

With conscious wit, and wisdom glancing eyes ; 
With stern disdain, she views the youthful race, 
Nor heeds the blooming honors of the face ; 
Autumnal roses, she alone admires, 

And gray-hair‘d charms, excite her warmest fires ; 
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Nay good Statira, look not thus askance, 

And oh! forbear that killing, side-long glance. 
Contending witlings, to assert their power, 

May look like threat‘ning clouds before a shower: 
But maiden modesty may well disdain, 

To use such arts, for all such arts are vain. 

Still must the face express the secret mind, 

Where friends with grief, and foes with’ pleasure find, 
Instead of wit, which nature has denied, 

The grin of envy, and the sneer of pride. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mapam, 
Although not included in the edict issued by our lovely sovereign, 


allow * a bard unknown to fame,” to present his humble offering at her 
shrine. 


STANZAS. 


BEAUTY, Wit, and Geod-nature, once mutually yow’'d, 
To join in a lasting alliance ; 

But Wit grew so saucy, and Beauty so proud, 
That they soon bade each other defiance. 


“ A challenge,“ quoth, Wit, and away to the field 
The pert little genius soon hied ; 

But Beauty anon made the prattler to yield, 
And took down his insolent pride. 


Good-nature came in with his soft beaming smiles, 
At the close of this valorous fight ; 

They saw him, and quickly forgetting their broils, 
Shook hands, and set all things to rights. 


Affairs thus adjusted, their friendship took root, 
And daily grew stronger and stronger, 

But where they should fix was the point in dispute, 
They resolv‘d to be strollers no longer. 


To Rosa the lovely, at length they repair, 
Each pleas‘d to the life with their station ; 
Now Beauty, Good-nature, and Wit in the fair, 
lind a quiet and blest habitation. 
HENRY. 


. 
EVENING. 


Soft shades of eve steal o’er the green, 
And gently sinks the setting sun, 
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The windsare still, the waves serene, 

And all the cares of life are done: 
Oh ! now ’tis sweet, unseen to rove, 
In concert with the friend we love. 


Ye blissful scenes ! to mem’ry dear, 
Again return to fancy’s eyes, 
Tho’ recollected with a tear, 
In all your vision’d beauties rise; 
Again each soft sensation move, 
And wake the slumb’ring soul to leve. 


Ah ! no, with cold indiff’rence blest, 
Let stoic apathy impart, 
Her frozen fetters to my breast, 
And chill each impulse of the heart, 
In dull lethargic slumbers prove, 
A silent calm, unknown to love. 


Yet, should the pangs, the doubts and fears, 
Which stern philosophy ne’er knows, 
E’er steep the lovers cheek in tears;— 
As dew drops bathe the blushing rose, 
And fade beneath the beams above, 
So hope dispels the tears of love” 
LARS. 


Lines addressed to A. C. J. on recovering from a severe indisfiosition. 


Again, from her cottage of thatch, 

Comes Health, my pale cheek to adorn; 
Tho’ the rose’s bright glow I can’t match, 
Yet I hope for the blush of may-morn. 

With rapture I feel her return’d 
And her value now justly appraise; 
Her loss while in anguish I mourn’d, 
Has taught me the friends I shou’d prize. 
l’rom the dross of false friendship O! keep 
Me, kind Heaven, lLask but for truth; 
Yet suspicion I’d fain lull to sleep, 

And enjoy the sweet sun-shine of youth.. 
But experience will grow as the day 

Of life in its splendor steals on; 
In September we can’t expect May; 

Nor can evening be bright as the morn. 
But in gratitude to that great Power, 

Whose behest is both®pleasure and pain{; 
Let me bend for this mercy each hour, 

Nor e’er let me murmur again. 


CECILIA. 
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MARRIED, 


On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Spring, Mr. Kenneth H. 
Fish, merchant, of the house of Welbur & Fish, to Miss Jane R 
Bingham, daughter of John Bingham, esq. all of this city. 

At Hempstead, L. I. on the 24th inst. the Rev. William H. Heart 
to Miss Lydia Moore. 

Whoever heard the like before ? 
She’s got two Hearts, and he’s got Moore. 


DIED, 


At new-Brunswick (N. J.) on the 24th ult. Mr. Henry Guest, in the 
89th year of his age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the 4th inst. in the 53d year of her age. 
Mrs. Mary Morrrell—relict of the late Robert Morrell. deceased. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE subscriber who sent the reference to “ Busy body,” certainly 
could not expect us to intrude so incomprehensible a composition up-~ 
on our readers,—it shall be returned if called for. 

Adolescence and Narcissa next week, others worthy of insertion, as 
early as possible. But we earnestly entreat the would-be authors to 
send no more altered selections as original ; if they do, delicacy must 
be laid aside, and the critic's lash applied. They should continue rea- 
ders a few years longer,—the mind requires time to mature, ere its ef- 
fusions can meet the eye of the public, with credit to the author. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Those distant subscribers who may not have regularly received their 
papers, will oblige the Editress by writing for their deficient numbers. 


+ oe 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, 
BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
AN ORIGINAL COMEDY IN FIVE ACTS, CALLED 
THE FAIR AMERICANS, 
BY MRS. CARR. 
TERMS. 


Price 31 1-4 cents, payable ondelivery. To be put to 
press when four hundred copies are subscribed for. Sub- 
scriptions received at NO. 8. South Fifth Street, and at the 
principal Book Stores and Liffraries in Philadelphia. 


——————— EE 
PH{IDAELPHIA:—Printed and puviished by MRS. CARR, 


NO. 5. Hartungss Alley, running from Second to Third, between 
Market and Arch Streets. ° 





